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What War May Do 

now appear : for the federation of the world, for that dream 
of all great hearts — the brotherhood of man. 

"In the presence of eternity I see that patriotism is not 
enough," said Edith Cavell before she was shot for patriot- 
ism. Perhaps we shall all see beyond what we have lived 
for, and die at the frontier of a new and more glorious 
promised land. Our most fixed ideas, our most cherished 
institutions, may float away on new tides ; and we may laugh 
to see them go, knowing that "nothing is permanent excepting 
change" in this bold cohesion of atoms which we call a world. 

"The planet is shaken," writes Carl Sandburg in a letter 
of last month. "We are in the most vivid era of all human 
world life to date. All the forces of hope, democracy, laugh- 
ter, beauty and poetry are beginning to feel more songs tug- 
ging at their hearts than any time since August, 1914. It's 
getting so bad it's good." And he quotes a word uttered by 
Woodrow Wilson before the war, even before he became 
President : "We live for our own age — an age like Shake- 
speare's, when an old world is passing away, a new world 
coming in — an age of new speculation and every new adven- 
ture of the mind; a full stage, an intricate plot, a universal 
play of passion, an outcome no man can foresee." H. M. 



FROM A NOTE BOOK 

It is not necessary to express oneself encyclopaedically ; nor 
is it important to exhibit to one's readers the fact that one 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

has had thoughts on all subjects proper to a man. The few 
things that one has felt more keenly and more illuminatingly 
than anyone else should be the central points of one's labor. 
Explore all fields that are to be explored, certainly ; but put 
your faith into the sinking of one narrow shaft to the very 
center of the earth. Mere scope is futile 

Put a brake on facility of composition. Discard the 
words that come debonairly, trailing no meteor-flame of 
passion behind them. 

It is not safe to trust at all to the beauty or nobility or 
truth of the theme one has chosen. These qualities, if they 
exist in a poem, do not have their dwelling-place in the 
mere theme. If they did, prose would serve. 

Adjectives are the most lazy and loutish of words; never 
let them congregate in a mob, or they will start a riot and 
break windows. Always regard them as the most danger- 
ously seductive elements of speech. They have, somewhat 
the quality of a cloak: they color, but impede; they hang 
inert, however beautiful, deriving their play of light from 
the vigor of other supporting words — nobler words that 
bear within them their own power of movement and 
strength. 

Obviously the world exists solely for the benefit of the 
poets ; nevertheless, it is only courteous for the poets to work 
and act as if they existed for the benefit of the world. 

There is no such thing as realism, in the sense in which 
most people understand the word. Realism, meaning steno- 
graphic restatement, simply does not exist. The idea of it is 
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From a "Note-book 

a grotesque figment of a prosaic imagination suddenly fright- 
ened on being confronted with new combinations in art. 
Art could not reproduce life if it tried; and fortunately it 
seldom tries. 

To write of the hopes and destiny of man does not make 
one a great poet. But the great poets will always write of 
the hopes and destiny of man. 

When a great poet writes an Ode to a Tomato Can, look 
out! His real theme is probably The Immortality of the 
Soul. 

The subtlest problem of every art is the problem of planes. 
A plane is one of those peculiar levels to which, as to a com- 
mon denominator, art reduces all the factors of any piece 
of work. Art aspires to produce not the illusion of actual 
life, but a proportioned dream which has a certain harmonious 
life of its own. If this process is to be successful, every part 
of the work must be brought into one single imaginary uni- 
verse, one sphere, one plane, governed by its own laws. This 
little world obeys its own laws so consistently that we accept 
its existence without skepticism. Thus a fairy-tale, if the 
problem of planes has been well solved, need not arouse any 
sense of unreality. But the most faithfully reportorial of 
novels will seem utterly incredible if the writer shifts planes 
in the middle of it. There are planes of intensity, of time, 
of ethics, of realism, of beauty — an infinite number of planes 
in each one of these and many more classes. Shakespeare 
stands out as the greatest master of planes. The Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream is the classic example. Here his rustics 
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are raised to a level of exaggerated unreality and fancifulness 
that makes them possible denizens of the same unreal and 
delightful world as Theseus and Titania. If one were to 
introduce the Nurse of Juliet and let her speak a single 
word, the whole fabric would shatter like a tower of glass. 
She would produce the effect that Bottom aims at in his 
marvelous project to soothe the frightened ladies of his 
audience : "Write me a Prologue ; and , let the Prologue 
seem to say we will do no harm with our swords, and that 
Pyramus is not killed indeed ; and, for the more better assur- 
ance, tell them that I, Pyramus, am not Pyramus, but Bot- 
tom the Weaver: this will put them out of fear." A 
statuette of Bottom should stand on the desk of every poet 
as perpetual warning to him to mind his planes. 

The world, which is always forgetting its older knowledge, 
needs the illusion and enthusiasm of the young poet who 
comes crying, with the glad voice of a discoverer, some one 
of the ancient verities. The new bottles sometimes help to 
sell the old wine. 

It is perilous for the poet to put all his faith in the con- 
scious intellectual processes of his mind — in his reasoned con- 
clusions, his logical ideas. The scientist may be bounded 
by this region, but not the poet. Beyond all this, in the 
subconscious tracts of the spirit, lies a world of mysterious 
combinations and great forces, where strike the roots of 
many of the profoundest repulsions and attractions of our 
being. The mind analyzes and judges; but the feelings leap 
and clasp. Far beneath the surface of consciousness lie the 
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From a Note-book 

powers that created Kubla Khan and La Belle Dame. There- 
fore it is not well for the poet to march too confidently and 
rudely ahead, following the clear light of his working mind. 
Let him perhaps pause, waver, drift — wait expectant for the 
divine prompting, the mysterious guidance — tarry at the cross- 
road with eyes subdued to receive a sign — that thus the 
faint voices of his buried self may perhaps become audible, 
and direct him toward an achievement which shall astonish 
him like a thing not his own. A. D. F. 

LIVING HISTORY 

Perhaps it is only the Russians who, at the bottom of 
some corner of their hearts, could ever possibly understand 
America as it is today. For we would scarcely ask any 
intelligent Russian, however patriotic and devoted to his 
country's cause, to offer us a panegyric on, say, the first 
Nicholas. America today is in a position somewhat similar 
to that in which Russia was at the time of the first Nicholas. 
It is incoherent and seething with discontent. It is explo- 
sive with energy, but finding no outlet on which to spend 
that energy. It cries aloud for a true and abiding nation- 
ality, but it finds that nationality cramped and fettered in 
a dozen ways by artificial politics, artificial religion, artificial 
wealth, artificial life. Steadily it is snapping the bonds that 
held it, steadily it is becoming articulate of the chaos in 
which it finds itself. And this growing articulateness is no 
artificial thing. Literature in America is now no longer the 
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